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THE FIGHT OF FAITH. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Jan. 12, 1867. 
HE doctrine held by some, that God has 
a general care for all, but a special care 
for none, is the perfected form of unbelief. 
The Bible view is that God is “ the rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him’”—that he 
is “‘ the Savior of all men, speczally of them 
that believe.” This idea runs through the 
whole Jewish dispensation, and is perfected in 
the New Testament. The Bible teaches from 
the beginning to the end, that God specially 
attends to those that attend to him, and that 
those who pray to him and seek him, get into 
a different relation with him from that of others. 
If you fall in with the philosophers’ doctrine, 
that God is the “all Father,’’ and makes no 
difference between those who draw near to 
him and those who do not, you might as 
well throw away the Bible, for that book is made 
up on a wholly different theory. If there is any 
practical meaning in those terms, “he that 
cometh to God,”’ ‘draw nigh to God,” &c., then 
it is certainly true that there must be a dif- 
ferent relation established between God and 
those who do what those terms imply, from that 
which exists between him and persons who do 
not. Suppose we accept those terms as having 
a meaning something like that we have when 
we talk of drawing near to a visible object ; to 
the lamp on the table, for instance. We know 
that its radiating power affects us inversely as 
the square of the distance we are from it. At 
four feet its light is only one-fourth as much as 
at two feet. The same law of proportion 
governs gravitation. Conceive now of God 
as the center of a radiating influence which is 
governed by that law. This radiating influ- 
ence-is one of love and care and providence ; it 
manages the machinery of the universe. Then 
if there isin reality any such thing as drawing 
near to him, which the language of Scripture 
supposes, we shall find ourselves affected by 
his love and care and providence according to 
the universal law of radiation, that is, inversely 
as tho square of our distance from him. 
Nearness, instead of counting for nothing, mul- 
tiplies affection and care in a rapidly increasing 
ratio. 

The philosophical theory that God makes 
no distinction between those who draw near to 
him and those who do not, is a miserable 
one. To tell persons who want help and guid- 





ance and strength, that they cannot draw near 
to God or attract his notice—that he works 
by general laws and is far out of their reach, 
is as false in theory as it is wretched in con- 
sequence. The natural world is arranged ex- 
actly for the purpose of making this distinction 
between the general fatherhood of God, and 
his providential outlook for those who seek 
him. He invites all to come to him, and his 
purpose is that those who accept his invitation 
shall be treated differently from those who do 
not. This is a just and rational arrangement. 

I should say to every one, Don’t be con- 
tented with being obedient to the natural laws 
as they are called; don’t be contented with 
wanting to be good, loving holiness and moral 
perfection ; don’t be contented with Commu- 
nism even in its best estate. Desire earnestly 
To KNow Gop. Be contented with nothing 
less than such an acquaintance as will enable 
you to speak with him and hear him speak to 
you. Don’t believe the devil’s philosophy 
which tells you that there is a system of great 
natural laws that interposes between you and 
God. Believe that God is a personal, intelli- 
gent, sensitive being, who is as much above 
mere arbitrary law as you are ; as much a per- 
sonal, affectionate agent as you are, and a great 
deal more so. We can know him as such, 
and approach him and have intelligent con- 
nection with him, not by letter merely in a 
distant way, but by receiving his Spirit. We 
can know him ourselves, and come where we 
feel that he loves us better than we Jove our 
children or father or mother. There is no 
sham about it; it is reality that will manifest 
itself in facts. 

This is “ the faith ence delivered to the 
saints.” There is a terrible opposition to this 
faith in the world—no doubt of that. And hence 
it is necessary to “ fight the fight of faith.” 
There will have to be a tremendous struggle to 
get this simplicity of faith and keepit. There 
are legions of devils and legions of philoso- 
phers who are teaching the contrary of it to 
man. We see such men as and . 
who approach us and try to join hands with 
us, and commend our principles and pros- 
perity, acknowledging that the Community is 
a splendid success, and then try to convince 
us—on the principle that misery loves com- 
pany, I suppose—that God and religion have 
nothing to do with it; that it is only a natural 
phenomenon worked out by the laws of sci- 
ence and political economy ; and that any body 
can have the same success who will behave ra- 
tionally, and obey the lawsof harmony. They 
will have it that there is nothing miraculous 
about our prosperity, nothing that flows from 





special inspiration, or providences, or connec- 
tion with God. Such instances show what 
the fight of faith is, what an incessant pleading 
against faith is going on, and what deep 
delusions are at work to prevent it. 

We shall have to stand firm and serene in 
the certainty that the Community is a phe- 
nomenon that has not been produced by mere 
natural laws, or the working of reason, but 
that it has been wrought by the favor of God, 
and by the working of his love and life in us. 
Because we drew near to him he drew near to 
us and surreunded us with his providences. 
We shall have to finally convince the world 
that we have done a thing that they cannot 
do; that nobody can do unless they draw 
near to God. We must convince them that 
God recognizes a difference in men, and rewards 
those who seek him. That is the moral that 
is coming out of the O. C. That moral will 
stand and shine until the world sees it. 

This doctrine, to be sure, may be abused. 
Persons may hold it as a charter of favoritism 
before God. They may be deluded about it, 
and think that they are drawing near to God 
when they are getting away from him. They 
may think that they are having fellowship 
with God when they are having fellowship with 
devils ; and a thousand fanaticisms undoubt- 
edly may be worked out by perverting this 
truth. Yet the doctrine itself is none the less 
necessary. And this doctrine, as held by 
Christ and the Primitive Church, had no 
favoritism in it; it was a doctrine of rigid 
justice and righteousness. It isa true and 
righteous thing that God should reward those 
who diligently seek him. It is a law, as I have 
shown before, as rational as geometry. 


SWEDENBORGIANA.—NO. 11. 
BY J. H. N. 


PROF. BUSH TO J. H. N. 
New York, Feb. 9, 1846. 

Dear Sir:—Although I am well aware that 
from our respective positions it is scarcely pos- 
sible that we should view Swedenborg in the 
same light, yet I cannot refrain from giving 
vent to the feelings produced by the last num- 
ber of your paper. I have read it with great 
regret, not because I am unwilling to have any- 
thing which he has written made known to the 
world, provided it is so presented as to make 
its legitimate impression, which it can only do 
when viewed in connection with the whole sys- 
tem; but because I think you have by some 
means wrought yourself into a s/ate which pre- 
vents you from doing full and impartial justice 
to the subject. I do not think you give due 
weight to the considerations which enable up- 





right and considerate men to adopt the system, 
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notwithstanding the force of the objections 
urged from the “Scortatory Love”. and many 
other sources against it. It isa reproach to 
their understanding to suppose they are blind 
to the apparent enormity of the doctrines which 
seem to be so decisive in your mind, of the utter 
delusion and fatuity of their propounder. 
Why should they not see and feel it as well as 
yourself? Why should it not strike them as 
contrary to all their previous notions of “ sexual 
morality,” and as only fit for the inmates and 
frequenters of brothels, if the mere detached 
sayings of the letter are to be adhered to? 
Yet they do not see ground to reject the system 
because it embodies views that at first give a 
shock to their moral sense. They see beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, both from reason and 
personal experience, that the practical influence 
of the scheme is spiritual, salutary, transform- 
ing, and heavenly in the highest degree. They 
feel that it is benignly operative in gradu- 
ally translating their thoughts and affections 
from the earthly and fleshly into the spiritual 
and angelic sphere. They see that its very soul 
and genius is love to God and the neighbor— 
that it inculcates purity, sanctity, and heavenly- 
mindedness—that the grand aim of the doc- 
trines, as a whole, and the point which Sweden- 
borg has constantly before him, is to lead men 
through regeneration to life-giving conjunction 
with God. With all this they find their reason 
continually sublimated and satisfied. They 
perceive a deep and a true philosophy of the 
spiritual world pervading the whole fabric of 
the doctrines. ‘They see at the same time that 
this philosophy is of too sublime a stamp ever 
to have been reached except by a mind super- 
naturally enlightened. 

_In these circumstances they ask themselves 
—and they would fain ask any man who can 
answer the question—how all this is consist- 
ent with the broaching of the most foul mo- 
rality ; and how a man in the very book which 
is designed to set forth the ineffable sacredness 
of the marriage relation, to prove that its ori- 
gin is heaven and its opposite is hell, should at 
the same time and in the same pages really 
teach tenets that would make the world, if 
acted out, one stupendous stew. They know it 
cannot be. They are sure that the same foun- 
tain cannot send forth at once such sweet and 
bitter waters. 

But you will say, the thing speaks for itself; 
that we have his own ipsissima verba; that his 
teaching is a matter of fact and not of infer- 
ence. I know very well what is said; and I 
know too that with those who receive the sys- 
tem asa whole, this part does not practically 
go to counteract the moral influence of the 
rest. Iam: confident therefore, that it is not 
really at war with the spirit of the entire 
scheme; and the genuine fruits of the scheme 
are to be sought among those who understand 
it, embrace it, and live according toit. If other 
men misapprehend, pervert, and abuse it, so be 
it. Let them answer for it. 

And now I would respectfully ask of you, 
whether you can justly feel bound in conscience 
to endeavor to cast odium upon the entire the- 
ology of Swedenborg, by proclaiming abroad 
a portion of his teachings, which taken by itself 
is peculiarly liable to be perverted and abused, 
and which will scarcely fail to bring undeserved 
obloquy upon’ whatever is true and “excellent in 





his doctrines? Can it be wseful thus to prevent 
men from becoming acquainted with what Swe- 
denborg has said of the nature of man, of God, 
of heaven and hell, of the sanctity of the Word, 
of love, of life, and of the infinity of important 
things contained in his works? If he has taught 
truth on these points, why not give it the advan- 
tage of making itself known? If on one promi- 
nent point you think he has taught error, why 
not leave it to the world to read the error just 
in the connection in which he has presented it, 
and thus with the possibility of being counter- 
balanced by the associated truth ? 


You will understand the motive from which I 
write. I do not anticipate that you will allow 
any weight to my suggestions ; but this matters 
not. I secure the testimony of my own con- 
science to having endeavored to perform a duty 
to truth. Very respectfully yours, 

G. Buss. » 

P. S.—You are certainly unwarranted in say- 
ing that Swedenborg advises pellicacy. He ad- 
vises nothing but compliance with law and right. 
He merely says that one bad thing is not so bad 
as another. Is this advising a bad man to 
do it? 


J. H. N. TO PROF. BUSH. 
Putney, Feb. 11, 1846. 

Dear Sir:—I am sorry that my treatment 
of Swedenborg should give you pain, and espe- 
cially that you should think that I have not 
dealt justly and candidly with him. The course 
which I have taken in regard to his doctrines 
on pellicacy and concubinage has been one not 
of my own choosing. I saw those doctrines in 
his writings, and carefully formed my opinion 
of them. In a brief list of his views on various 
points, 1 announced them as I understood them. 
The truth of my statement was denied, and in 
the pamphlet which (I suppose) you sent me, 
similar statements were treated as slanderous. 
In these circumstances I could do no less than 
produce the passages on which my statement 
was based. In your letter of Jan. 24th you 
begged me “not to let the matter remain as it 
was, but to tell my readers what Swedenborg 
does say in its relations to the whole theme.” 
I verily supposed that you would prefer to have 
Swedenborg’s own words go before the public, 
rather than to leave my statements as they 
were. But you think that I have not presented 
the matter “in its relations to the whole theme.” 
I have certainly given Swedenborg a very large 
space in my little paper. I think that the rela- 
tions of his views on pellicacy and concubinage 
to the whole theme are sufficiently disclosed in 
the extracts which I made. If they are not, it 
would have been impossible for me to disclose 
them, without quotations altogether incompati- 
ble with the size of my paper. Besides, I have 
allowed Hindmarsh and Worcester to give their 
views of the relations of the discourse in ques- 
tion to the whole theme. My readers have 
before them Swedenborg’s words at great 
length, and his friends interpretation of them. 
I see not how I could do more in my limited 
space, unless you would have me refrain from 
giving my own views of the subject and submit 
my judgment to Hindmarsh antl Worcester. 
This I could not honestly do. I was satisfied 
that their assertions were not borne out by the 
record. They say that Swedenborg nowhere 
approves of concubinage. But it is clear, as J 





have shown, that he does approve of it; and I 
observe that in both of your last letters, you 
are at issue with me only on the subject of pelii- 
cacy, from which I infer that you even, are not 
prepared to endorse Messrs. Hindmarsh and 
Worcester in full. I take for granted that you 
concede that Swedenborg does approve of con- 
cubinage, and that, not on the ground that it is 
a bad thing not so bad as something else, but 
that it isa thing for which there are “legiti- 
mate, just and sufficient causes’—~and these not 
afew. If this isso, I have done Swedenborg 
no wrong so far_as this matter is concerned. 
His friends rather have done him wrong in not 
allowing what he has written to speak for itself. 
In regard to pellicacy, I still think that Swed- 
enborg advises to it in certain circumstances. 
He does not say in so many words that he ad- 
vises to it, but he says “ these things advise’ to 
it, and then goes on to give six reasons for 
choosing it. In conclusion he says, ‘‘ But these 
things are not said to those who are able to re- 
strain the heat of lust, nor to those who are 
able to enter into marriage,” &c.; which is as 
much as to say, “ These things are said to those 
who cannot restrain and cannot marry.” Put 
this all together, and the meaning is plainly this : 
“T say these things, and these things advise 
certain persons to pellicacy.” There is no sub- 
stantial difference between’ this form of speech 
and the direct form—“I advise certain persons 
to pellicacy.” Moreover it is clear, if he does 
regard pellicacy as an evil, that he regards it as 
a less evil, not merely than promiscuous whore- 
dom, but than certain disorders of body and 
mind which result from restraint of lust, and 
less than premature marriage. These are the 
things which he balances against pellicacy. 
The choice is not between pellicacy and roaming 
indulgence, but between pellicacy and physical 
injury or premature marriage. Now as he pre- 
fers pellicacy to these evils, and these evils are 
not moral evils, it follows that he did not regard 
pellicacy as a moral evil, or else that he pre- 
ferred a moral evil to physical and economical 
injuries. There is no absolute impossibility 
either of restraining lust, or of marrying when 
sexual intercourse is necessary. The obstacles 
are merely prudential. The man whose salacity 
is vehement has three courses before him: he 
may suffer the physical injuries consequent on re- 
straint; or he may marry the first female that 
will have him, and suffer whatever consequences 
may follow, such as poverty &c.; or he may 
practice pellicacy. Swedenborg advises to the 
last. I should prefer either of the other two. 
In fact I think that masturbation is far prefer- 
able to pellicacy asa waste-gate for lust, if a 
waste-gate is necessary, and that, for the simple 
reason that it is a personal and not a social evil. 
But marriage is open to all, and is the only 
legitimate remedy for importunate amativeness ; 
and a marriage which is necessary to prevent 
fornication cannot be premature, however young 
or poor the person may be. It is a singular 
reason for resorting to pellicacy, that the youth 
cannot maintain a worthy wife! Are not mis- 
tresses as expensive as wives? 

I have not represented Swedenborg’s sexual 
morality as “fit only for the inmates and fre- 
quenters of brothels.” This language you take 
from Pike, or some of the orthodox accusers. 
I beg you to notice my concessions in the last 
paragraphs of my remarks in the paper. I 
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have not said that his doctrine, “if acted out, 
would make the world one stupendous stew.” I 
do not think so. His doctrine allows pellicacy 
only in peculiar cases. I do think that his doc- 
trine, if acted out, would place a concubine in 
almost every house. But this would not make 
the world a stew. I give him the credit of rig- 
orously forbidding sexual dealings with more 
than one woman at a time, and this saves him 
from the charge of licensing much of the whore- 
dom that actually exists. In fact I think he 
has prescribed improved rules for kings, noble- 
men, and the “upper ten thousand” of the 
cities. Their indulgences, if regulated by his 
principles, would be ameliorated. His fault is 
that he took the world, or rather the upper 
crust of the world, as it is, and instead of con- 
demning its vices, licensed certain kinds of 
them and approved of others, and made good 
rules for the practice of them. As to the in- 
fluences which moved him to do this, I sincerely 
believe that I have given a true view of them 
in the last paragraph of my editorial remarks. 


You think I “reproach the understandings ” 
of the many “upright and considerate men” 
who receive Swedenborg’s system. I do not 
reproach their wnderstandings, but their man- 
worship. They openly profess to surrender 
their judgment to Swedenborg, and to follow 
him blindly, after having satisfied themselves 
that he was inspired. Worcester admits in a 
cautious way that his wnderstanding was op- 
posed to some of Swedenborg’s dogmas. “In 
a few cases,” he says, “ it has seemed to me and 
to some of my brethren, that evils which he 
calls Jess than certain others, are not obviously 
less.” He is speaking of the discriminations on 
which I have commented, and it is manifest that 
his understanding wason my side. “But,” he 
adds, “ we suppose this results from the imper- 
fect degreee in which we possess the opposites 
of these evils,” &c. ; i. e. he does not allow his 
understanding to be any authority inthe case. 
Thus ze reproaches his own understanding. I 
only reproach his servility. 


But will my expose of Swedenborg’s sexual 
morality be “useful?” You think he has 
taught infallible truth in relation to the nature 
of man, God, heaven and hell, the Word, love, 
life, &c., &c., and ought to be heard on these 
subjects, even if he is wrong on sexual morality. 
Bug I think he has taught great errors on those 
subjects as well as on this; and I have given 
my reasons for thinking so. Now is it not as 
much my duty, with my views, to expose his fal- 
libility, as it is yours, with your views, to pro- 
claim his infallibility? The question with me 
is, shall I see men drifting into a maelstrom of 
man-worship, where they will circle round an 
antichrist till the vortex of perdition over- 
whelms them, and yet give no warning? I do 
not wish to hinder men from reading Sweden- 
borg, and I do not think that what I have said 
will hinder any that can read him profitably. 
But I do wish to hinder men from selling Christ 
and his apostles for Swedenborg. For this pur- 
pose it is necessary that I should hold up to view 
his errors. 

And here allow me to say that it seems to 
me that honesty and even policy, if your cause 
is a good one, requires you and all Swedenbor- 
gians to bring befure the world the most offen- 
sive parts of your system first, If Swedenborg 


cashiers the apostles, and excludes half of the 
Bible, and if he licenses pellicacy and concu- 
binage, hoist your colors on these points and 
let the battle be fought out around them. You 
cannot expect that your opponents will allow 
you to veil your esoteric mysteries, and disclose 
them as your proselytes can bear them, for 
those mysteries are “ written in a book,” and 
so are accessible to all. 
Very respectfully yours, 
J. H. Noyes. 

P. S.—I certainly do not wish to misrepre- 
sent Swedenborg, and if you think I have done 
so, and think it worth the trouble to correct my 
misrepresentations, I will give you any reason- 
able amount of room in my paper, reserving, 
of course, the right of reply. 


COMMUNITY WORK. 
BY A NEW MEMBER. 
Il. 

GAIN I was promoted! I was assigned 

tu the post of dish-rinser, at which em- 
ployment‘ I was occupied from one to two hours 
after each meal. About this time trap orders 
in unprecedented numbers began to pour in upon 
us, and a cry was heard from the trap-shop, 
“Come over and help us!” All hands that 
could be conveniently spared were at once sent. 
Still the demand for traps, and help to make 
them, increased. Persons cheerfully took upon 
themselves double duty ; and my labor being 
divided among three others I was permitted to 
aid in the manufacture of that great instrument 
of civilization—* Newhouse’s Superior Steel 
Trap.” 

The trap-works are situated a mile and a 
quarter from the O.C. A branch of the O. C. 
have ahome there, and superintend the different 
departments of trap-making. A team leaves 
the O. C. each morning for the trap-works with 
a number of men, members of the fainily, who 
aid in the shop. The team goes again at ten 
o’clock to carry all sorts of miscellaneous arti- 
cles, from the store, garden, bakery, laundry 
&c., to the family at Willow Place. It goes 
again at two P. M., and at night brings home 
those who sleep kere. This teaming occupies 
the time of one man. : 

One morning I got a pair of overalls and a 
frock, and started for the trap-shop, where I 
soon entered upon duties entirely new to me. 
The scene there was exceedingly interesting. 
But I must leave the description of the process 
of trap-making to persons better acquainted 
with the business than Iam. Ionly gotaslight 
glimpse into the mysteries of chain-making. 
After working in the shop about one month |] 
was assigned to a combination of light duties at 
the O. C.; the principal one being that of nurse 
to a man who had had a paralytic stroke. And 
here I will dwell for a moment upon another 
advantage of Communism. If by any means 
one of the family is injured in body so as to be- 
come unfitted for active service, he does not 
need to worry, and think that his work is suffering 
for attention, and his family becoming destitute. 
But he feels that his affliction is a call to him 
from God to turn inward and seek humility and 
patience. Every facility is afforded him for 
doing this work of heart searching. His busi- 
ness and family interests being one with those of 





God and his church, he rests assured that all will 











go just as well as if he were well and strong. 
Sufficient help is also appointed to attend to his 
every necessary want and comfort. In many 
cases the patient is urged to cease all thought 
and anxiety about becoming able to assist in 
the visible labor, and devote his whole time to 
heart culture. 


I used to wonder how the Community man- 
aged the matter of getting and keeping clothing 
in repair. The O. C. has a store, open to the 
public. One of the family is appointed to 
oversee the business connected with it, and has 
assistance when necessary. This man, together 
with two women, forms aclothing committee. 
If I want a coat, or pair of pants, I make my 
wants known to this committee, which meets 
once a week to decide on the merits of each ap- 
plication. If the request is reasonable, it is 
granted, and I am told to go to the store and 
pick out such cloth as I choose, and then step 
into the tailoring department te be measured. 
The constant employment of a professional 
tailor and several hired women is required. If 
any one is too independent to desire counsel 
from such a committee as the above as to the 
propriety of having new articles of clothing, he 
may be assured that he lacks the true spirit 
of Community organization. Cloth for a dress 
I believe is procured in the same way. The 
two women on the above committee keep in 
their rooms a good assortment of pins, nee- 
dies, thread, buttons, ribbon, and all small 
articles of this nature, to supply any one who 
needs them. The clothes of each male and each 
child in the Community are given into the 
charge of some woman to mend and make. 
The women holding this position are called 
mothers to those whose clothes they care for. 
Sometimes it happens that a woman is mother 
to her father, brother, husband, and child. By 
this arrangement all know to whom to go for 
repairs, or a new handkerchief. If a pair of 
boots or shoes is wanted, make known your 
wants to the one who has charge of the shoe- 
shop. This shop also employs two hired men. 

A certain portion of the women are appoint- 
ed to do the work of chambermaids, each hav- 
ing assigned to her the care of one or more 
rooms. The sweeping and mopping of the 
public rooms and halls is done by another corps. 
The help for the various departments is dis- 
tributed by a committee appointed by the 
family to that oflice. Lamps are provided for 
all who wish; when the oil gets low or the 
chimney smoked, carry it to a table in the 
kitchen before nine o’clock A. M., and at night 
you will find it in perfect order. The work of 
filling and trimming lamps is the duty of one 
woman. If you need some new or additional 
furniture for your private room, make known 
your wants to the committee on furniture. So 
it is with everything. All the responsibilities 
of the family are divided among scores of per- 
sons, and harmony reigns. Writing materials 
can be obtained at the office, or in the library, 
Having written your communication, place it, 
properly directed, in a certain box in the library, 
and it will be stamped and mailed by the per- 
son to whom that responsibility belongs. If 
you wish to know if you have received any 
personal mail, step into the library and look in- 
to the pigeon-hole marked with your name, and 
if anything has arrived it will be there. 

The O. C, milk from forty to sixty cows. 
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The care of the cows is under the superinten- 
dence of a member, most of the work be- 
ing done by hired help. The milk is strained 
into cans, placed in a wagon, and then drawn to 
the dairy room. The dairy is a department by 
itself. Here the milk ‘is taken in charge by a 
man and woman who conduct it through the 
various manipulations requisite for producing 
butter; the churn being driven by steam pow- 
er. It is apparent of course that the wants of 
such a family should require a good deal of 
teaming. This necessity is met by a commit- 
tee on teams. One horse and carriage are ap- 
propriated to the use of the women. Several 
hired men are employed all the year in team- 
ing; and one of the Community young men 
drives the express wagon to the Depot. 

The financial vesponsibilities are divided 
among several persons, mostly women. The 
children’s department is conducted by a man 
and woman, naturally qualified for the position ; 
they are aided in washing, dressing, and caring 
for the children by young women. 

Thus I have given a general view of external 
life at the O. C. This description is much freer 
in fact than persons outside would like to give 
of their home affairs. But the O.C. has no 
secrets; on the contrary it is willing to submit 
its every act to the closest criticism. 

D. E. 8. 


LABORATORY PRACTICE. 

UR laboratory isan unfailing source of amuse- 

ment as well as instruction to five of us who 
are pupils in practical chemistry. There is a chim- 
ney and stove in one corner, and a water-faucet in the 
opposite corner ; side tables under the windows, run- 
ning the whole length of the building, and another 
large table in the middle on which is a pyramidal rack 
of shelves whereon are placed in imposing array, 
ranks of bottles, labeled with cabalistic hieroglyph- 
ics, containing all manner of salts of strange com- 
position, and many of them liquids of most brilliant 
colors. 

At the top of the rack is fastened a board stand- 
ing edgewise, in the upper edge of which is a series 
of holes not larger than your finger, in which is in- 
serted along row of tiny bottles. This gives an 
artistic finish to the table and rack of bottles, and 
suggests the dorsal fin of a perch. The backside of 
one of the side tables as well as a small shelf above 
it, also display each a row of bottles labeled with 
formidable inscriptions. 

Chemistry is pretminently a deep science. I sup- 
pose it is for this reason that we neophytes begin at 
those little bottles on the top and learn down. We 
first learn whatis called the blow-pipe analysis. 
This, like all other useful and civilizing practices, in- 
volves a certain kind of self-controi which consists 
in keeping up a continuous stream of air through 
the blow-pipe by means of puffing the cheeks while 
breathing is performed through the nose. Those 
little bottles contain a variety of different substances 
arranged alphabetically. One way we have of test- 
ing them is to put a minute portion of the sub- 
stance into a cavity made in a piece of charcoal, and 
then blow the flame of the lamp upon it with our 
blow-pipe. The vapors that arise from it, tested by 
the sense of smell, the incrustation deposited 
around it, or the bead of metal that is formed in it 
afford the means of determining the character and 
name of the substance. The color that a minute 
portion of the substance makes on a melted bead 
of borax, and the appearance it presents when heated 
in a glass tube sealed at one end, are other tests 
which we observe and learn how to apply. 

When we have examined the whole list of sub- 
stances in these small bottles, our teacher gives us 
some unknown substances and requires us to find 
out their names by application of the tests we have 
Jearned. 





After this comes the wet method of testing; that 
is, finding the characteristics of the solutions of dif- 
ferent substances. The student is furnished with a 
rack that contains a dozen thin glass tubes five or six 
inches long. The method of testing consists in pour- 
ing from one of the bottles a small portion of the 
liquid it contains and diluting it with a larger por- 
tion of water. Generally the liquid is pure and 
colorless like water. Then, following the directions 
of the book that is open before him, the student 
pours from another bottle into this tube another 
colorless fluid, when, presto! the contents of the 
tube turn black as ink the moment the fluids mingle. 
In other cases the fluids turn white as milk, or blue, 
green, golden, yellow, orange or red, as the case may 
be. Such a feast of colors I never enjoyed before. 
It is in these various ways that we learn the qualities 
of different substances and how they may be detec- 
ted wherever found. H. J. 8. 


FOOT-PRINTS OF PROGRESS. 


March towards the Millennium ! The Bible Heading 
the Column! Improvements Following ! 
An Age of Wonders! What Neat? 


gf Speceas organization of the Bible-spreading move- 
ment in England and America, by which, since 
1804, forty-eight millions of that book have been cir- 
culated, was the signal of a mighty series of changes 
in art and invention. Look at the list of nineteenth- 
century improyements, most of which have been put 
in operation within the memory of the present gen- 
eration : 

1. SPREAD OF THE BIBLE to all nations, establish- 
ing the prestige of Christianity. 

2. Cheap newspapers; educating and organizing 
the people. 

8. Railways and steamboats; extending neighbor- 
hood over whole continents. 

4. The telegraph; bringing all parts of the world 
within talking distance. 

5. Repeating fire-arms; making war deadly and 
in the same degree unfeasible. 

6. Mutual Insurance; its varied application prov- 
ing the value of combination. 

7. Chloroform ; diminishing the hold of danger, 
pain and death. 

8. Mechanical mowers, reapers and thrashers; 
abolishing the heaviest parts of agricultural labor. 

9. Automatic power machinery ; multiplying manu- 
factures. 

10. Improvement and increase of fruits; pro- 
moting health, pleasure and morals. 


11. The sewing-machine ; introducing a vast revo- 
lution in the condition and destiny of women. 

12. The abolition of Slavery; raising many mil- 
lions of chattels into the condition of men. 

13. World’s Fairs; bringing the people and pro- 
ductions of all nations together in friendly inter- 
course. 

14. Iron and glass buildings; pointing to an im- 
proved system of domestic architecture. 

15. Settlement and subjugation of remote parts of 
the earth. 

16. Discovery of gold and silver deposits; ma- 
terials for the domestic utensils of the future. 

17. Nitro-glycerine ; a new power for excavations 
and public improvements. 

18. Petroleum; a cheap and inexhaustible illumi* 
nator and lubricator. 

19. India-Rubber and gutta-percha« of almost uni- 
versal application in the arts. 

20. Photography; a method of instant record of 
events. 

21. Phonography; a method of instant record of 
speech. 

22. Male Continence, the beginning of human self- 
control, and a higher civilization of the passions. 

23. Bible Communism; the commencement of so- 
ciety without selfishness. 

Behold the achievements of a single half-century! 
Can any one fail to see from whence they come, and 
whither they are tending? They come from the 
inspiration that goes with the Bible, and they tend to 
a Socotra, REVOLUTION, PRESIDED OVER BY SCIENCE 





AND THE BIBLE; a revolution that shall emanci- 
pate men and women from the curses of the past, 
and give them their inheritance as the united family 
of God. Such is the job which is laid out for this 
nineteenth century todo. There may be obstruc- 
tions and momentary recoils, but the great movye- 
ment rolls on. There is no stopping it. The plains 
of the future lay before us radiant with the dawn of 
a new life, and fragrant with the dew of heaven’s 
illimitable joy and love. Forward the march; fall 
in, fall in! 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
WALLINGFORD. 


..-.An Irishman and colored man, neither of 
whom know how to read or write, were recently 
heard discussing their condition. The Irishman said 
that to sit all the long winter evening, without being 
able to look into a book or paper, and to know so 
little about the world, made time hang very heavily 
indeed. “But,” said he, “the English language 
looks as it always has and always will—a mixed up 
mess.” The sentiments of the colored man were 
somewhat different. He said the way with him was, 
“Go day, come day, God send Sunday ;” and so he 
should while away time, make the most of what 
little he did know, and not worry about the future. 

....We used to take our mail to the Post-Office 
in the afternoon, and it was carried from the village 
by the accommodation-trains ; but lately it has been 
taken by the express-trains, which do not stop at 
this station ; and an ingenious contrivance has been 
introduced for the purpose of putting it aboard. 
Near the track, a frame has been put up, from which 
the mail-bag is suspended in a perpendicular po- 
sition, on two hooks, one above and the other below 
the bag. These hooks are nearly straight, so that 
the handles of the bag slip off easily. A string 
is tied around the center of the bag, forming a waist 
similar to what is seen in old fashioned meal-sacks. 
Just before the train reaches this spot, the man in 
the mai)-car, letting go a catch, throws out a curved 
iron arm, which seizes the bag by the waist, and 
this holds it until he takes it into the car. 

....In spite of a general disposition among the 
young women to keep simple and do right in regard 
to dress, an influence from the fasionable world will 
sometimes affect us and make it necessary for us to 
bestir ourselves against it. The other day we held 
a meeting for the purpose of discussing this subject 
and exhorting those who are weak to seek greater 
earnestness. ‘I am Satisfied,” said one “ that un- 
happiness comes with superficiality. Just in the 
proportion that you think of dress and how you look, 
your interior life is dreary, dark and gloomy; you 
have no peace or comfort. Every moment I could 
abstract from the sewing-machine, from fussing and 
frippery, I should consider as so much time saved 
from the devil and given toGod. Do not count it a 
small matter to devote yourselves to external things. 
By so doing you will make it everlastingly impoggible 
to walk with God; and that cannot be a small 
matter.” 


....We expected J. H. N. from New Haven last 
evening in the Meriden train which stops here about 
seven o’clock; but he did not come, and the only 
conclusion was that he had some reason for staying 
with our New Haven friends over night. It was 
something so unprecedented, however, for him to 
fail of his appointments (being scrupulous to a whim 
in meeting any expectations he has raised), we could 
not help making more or less a mystery of the case. 
About half-past eight, when we were allin meeting, 
and G. W. N. was just in the midst of an explana- 
tion of the French metrical system, the missing man 
appeared—his beard and muffler white with frost, 
and his shoes balled with snow. He had been car- 
ried by to Meriden, and footed it down from there. 
An express train which does not stop at Walling- 
ford, leaves New Haven for Springfield about ten 
minutes before the way train, an arrangement of 
which Mr. N. was not aware, and not being no- 
tified of it, as he should have been by the man who 
sold him his ticket, he got aboard the wrong car; 
and so, the conductor being inexorable, there was 
no whoa till he found himself at Meriden, six miles 
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above us. To pay for it he gave us all an agreeable 
surprise, and besides he averred he had a fine walk. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HADEAN SPIRITUALISM. 


Minnesota City, Minn., Jan. 1, 1867, 

Dear Crrcu.ar :—In the last issue of your paper 
I observed that J. H. N. asks whether he shall 
go on with “SweEpENBoRGIANA.” To express my 
own desire in the matter, Isay, emphatically, Yes / I 
have been greatly interested in the series, perhaps 
from the fact that at one time I was considerably 
“taken” with Swedenborg’s views. 


I have been upon the point of asking some one 
who feels competent to the task, to give a popular ex- 
position of the relation which the adean holds to 
the resurrection world. It is true that a person 
famliar with your publications need not stumble on 
that subject; but to many a Delief in the phenomena, is 
equivalent to a faith in its philosophy. What is 
wanted is a knowledge of the fact that the one may 
be true while the other is false. The multitude have 
such confused ideas of the condition of the dead, 
that communication accepted as coming from a 
disembodied spirit, carries weight with it from 
that simple circumstance. The course which the 
churches pursue probably has a tendency to foster 
such a feeling. My own experience convinces me 
that many—the majority perhaps—have no intelli- 
gent knowledge respecting the state of the dead. If 
believers in modern Spiritualism could know the 
source of the communications, and the relation 
which hades holds to other worlds, they would not 
dare to trust in their “ beautiful philosophy” as they 
call it. I have no doubt that this manifestation of 
hadean Spiritualism will be overruled by Him who 
came into this world to “ bind the strong man and 
spoil his house,” in such a manner as shall promote 
his own glory. 

I have been a reader to some extent of the “Phi- 
losophy,” and have been struck with several circum- 
stances. No communications are received, so fur as 
I know, from persons living before the Second Com- 
ming. No communications come from eminent 
believers in the Bible and Christ. All the commun- 
ications are from Humanitarians and disbelievers in 
Christ, except in the case of children. I look upon 
the “ Manifestations” asa revival of necromancy and 
witchcraft. But one thing puzzles me; why do 
children communicate ? Fraternally yours, 


CO-OPERATION. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 17, 1868. 
EpIToR OF THE CrrcuLaR:—It is one, and not 
the least, of the encouraging indications of the pres- 
ent day, that the minds of many true hearted men 
and women are turned toward the contemplation of 
the numerous burdens and evils of society as now 
existing, and are endeavoring to find out their causes 
and put in practice remedial measures. Many, very 
Anany reflecting minds have been driven to the con- 
clusion that there is no hope of radical relief in any 
of the present organized forms of popular society, 
none seem calculated to make the world any better 
than it now is. Benevolent institutions merely palli- 
ate the evils resulting from poverty, want and vice ; 
they do nothing, or comparatively nothing, to re- 
move the causes by which they are produced. The 
religious organizations are controlled in the interest 
of pride, vanity and selfishness; nowhere can we 
behold so great a display of these passions as in our 
large city churches ; and the same thing prevails in a 
degree throughout the land. Men and women are 
daily going through the form of renouncing the 
world and dedicating themselves to Christ, by be- 
coming members of a church, but with little or no 
alteration in their conduct towards their fellow 
beings; they still eagerly struggle for and grasp after 
the things of the world; the strong, the skillful and 
the unscrupulous, who succeed in acquiring more 
than their neighbors, look down upon their less suc- 
cessful brethern with precisely the same feelings as 

those who make no profession of religion. * * * 


It is not contended that the world can be re- 
deemed and men’s hearts changed by a mere re- 
organization of society ; but it is extensively believed 
that if the Christian world, so called, would be 
what it professes to be, if each professing Christian 
would “do unto others as he would that they should 
do to him,” and “love his neighbor as himself” so- 
ciety would necessarily be changed from its very 
base; it could not exist as now, based on the doc- 
trine of competition ; codperation and unity of ac- 
tion would be the necessary result; and he who 
“runs may read” from the signs of the times that 
these things are coming. Codperation, which is but 
another name for practical Christianity, is the only 
hope of the human race. The attention now being 
given to it throughout this country and Europe, is 
one of the most hopeful indications of the times. 
There will no doubt be many miscarriages and mis- 
takes made, but the right way will be found. The 
more trials that are made, the better. Many things 
are only to be learned by experience. Codperation 
is now looked upon with indifference, by many with 
contempt. Such has been the fate of all good 
things. The first efforts at steam navigation were 
not encouraged by popular opinion, and were not 
very flattering. The first ocean telegraph was not a 
success, but was the means of setting the City Hall 
of New Yorkon fire. There are very worthy and in- 
telligent men now living in this “goodly city of 
brotherly love” who earnestly and vehemently pro- 
tested against the introduction of gas into the city, 
being seriously apprehensive that it would explode 
and blow up the town, poison the water, and be pro- 
ductive of countless woes. We have abolished one 
form of slavery in our land, but others equally op- 
pressive still exist. Millions of men and women and 
little children are, this day, the slaves of capital, a 
hard and unrelenting taskmaster, from which co- 
operation, alias practical Christianity, can alone de- 
liver them. Yours truly, Z. 

{If by “ codperation” our correspondent means 
that kind of codperation that came on the day of 
Pentecost, he is right in anticipating great things 
from it. We should distinguish between this and 
the pretended Socialism that is only disguised sel- 
fishness. —Ha. Cir.] 


FINANCIAL RESULT OF 1867. 


HE Community debt which pressed heavily 

in August and September, has since been 
reduced by a fair amount of sale ; and on closing 
the books for the year, we find the results, 
on the whole, satisfactory, The O. C. itself 
has added to its capital, while Wallingford, New 
Haven and New York have lost. These are 
the figures : ; 
Net earnings of 0. C., 


Deficit at Wallingford and New Haven, 5,192 29 
= New York Agency, 2,242 54 


$28,850 85 





7,434 83 
Net earnings of 0. C. and branches, $21,416 02 
Amount added by new members, 2,804 15 


24,220 17 


Increase of capital of 0. C. and branches, 
Capital January 1, 1867, . 286,048 20 
Capital January 1, 1868, . ee - $310,268 37 


The lack of ready money during the greater 
part of the business season, made our position a 
difficult one. Although at the commencement of 
the year we were nearly free from debt, in 
August, when our various branches of manufac- 
ture conspired to absorb capital, preparatory to 
the fall sales, our liabilities exceeded our cash 
assets nearly $59,000. The strain upon our 
resources at that time caused us much serious 
study and the adoption of certain conclusions, 
whereby we trust we shall be able to clear our 
affairs from some of the annoyances and dangers 
that have beset them in the past. 

During the early years of the Community 
the want of profitable occupations was sorely 





felt. One by one these have been supplied, 





until, within the last three or four seasons the 
avenues of lucrative business have so multiplied 
that we have been tempted to expand beyond our 
resources. Under a pressure of orders the ten- 
dency to add a few improvements here and there, 
whereby the cost of production may be lessened, 
is almost irresistible. The experience of the 
past year has brought us face to face with the 
problem of continence in money investments. 
The improvements and expansion of stock added 
during the year, have been over $37,000 
in value; an excess of $13,000 beyond the ad- 
dition of our capital. The greater part of this 
sum was expended before September. At that 
time we made a stern resolve to forego all 
expense not absolutely necessary. Although we 
have adhered to our purpose, and thereby seri- 
ously disappointed some friends interested in the 
Midland Railroad, to say nothing of calling 
out the vituperations published in the Democratic 
Union, we find that the investments made pre- 
vious to September have added about $ 10,000, 
to our burden of debt. A year ago we were 
nearly free from debt; but on the first of the 
present January our liabilities exceeded our 
cash assets about $ 10,000. If the coming season 
shall equal the last in activity, we shall require 
for business purposes nearly $60,000 in ready 
money between now and August. 

In view of these facts the Community has de- 
cided to follow up its September resolve by a 
change in its general policy. For the last four 
years our policy has been that of expansion ; ex- 
pansion in hiring labor, in receiving new mem- 
bers, in establishing outposts, in education, and in 
borrowing money. This course has had its use. 
It has brought us into contact with the hireling 
system of the world so that we see its advanta- 
ges and defects; we have received valuable 
addition to our strength among the friends who 
have joined us; some of our young men have 
had valuable business experience in New York ; 
some have gained a scientific education-in New 
Haven ; and finally we have learned the miseries 
of borrowing money. We have made an “ out,” 
and now we are going to get “ back.” Concen- 
tration is our watchword. Our plan in gen- 
eral is to contract the smaller Communes and 
outposts, and to strengthen the center. The 
paper will be removed to Oneida. Business 
there will be reorganized. The Community will 
make the most of its old members, assimilate 
its new ones, get on to the platform of prepay- 
ment, and get out of debt. The details of the 
change will report themselves as they transpire. 

Our friends will readily see that this is the 
right movement for the present time. Having 
by our course of expansion through several 
years, gained a start in education, art, and busi- 
ness experience, we will now return and pour 
the results into the lap of the parent that sent 
us forth. Oneida herself is yet to be complet- 
ed as a model of Communism, and all her 
children will enjoy putting a hand to the work. 
She needs new permanent buildings in place of 
the wooden ones now existing. There should 
be built a proper refectory, a model children’s 
house, an art gallery and a University. These 
things are necessary befure Communism is ready 
for public exhibition as an integral system. 
Let us see and show how much God can do for 
man and society on a single spot. This will be 
a better service to the cause than any amount of 
crude, unfinished experimenting in the direc- 
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tion of expansion. A model that is completed 
throughout, will show for itself and may be 
copied. The interest of the Crrcutar will be 
promoted by the change. It will have a more 
central position than it has now, and will be- 
come a more direct exponent of the O. C. 
T. R. N. 


CULTIVATION OF FRUITS.—NO. 3. 
BY HENRY THACKER. 
THE APPLE, CONTINUED.—PRUNING. 

HE objects to be sought in pruning young 

trees, are, to give shape to the head, and to 
keep it properly thinned by cutting away all 
crooked and superfluous branches; thus produc- 
ing a végorous and healthy growth, by admitting 
a free circulation of air and sunlight, and also, 
in the case of bearing trees, securing the pro- 
duction of fair, high-colored, fine-flavored fruit. 
No particular rules can be given for pruning, 
as circumstances vary so much that no two 
trees can be treated exactly alike. By keeping 
in view the object to be gained, good judgment 
will dictate the proper course to be pursued. 
Young orchards should be gone over at least 
once a year, cutting away sprouts, and all un- 
necessary branches. Such a course obviates 
the necessity of lopping off much at a time. 
In pruning large, bearing trees, avoid cutting 
away too muchatatime; also the cutting off of 
large branches, the stumps of which are liable 
to decay befure the wounds heal, thus forming 
holes in which the water lodges, causing the rot- 
ting of the whole inner portion of the trunk, 
and ultimately the death of the tree. The best 
practice in the management of bearing orchards, 
perhaps, is to prune moderately once in two 
years. If such a course is pursued it will 
obviate the necessity of cutting off large limbs, 
or heavy pruning in the future. 

SEASON FOR PRUNING. 

The early part of summer is a good time to 
prune young trees. Such trees being in‘a 
growing state, it is then easy to determine which 
branches to retain and which to cut off, in form- 
ing the head. Also, by removing unnecessary 
branches, at this season, there is a saving in the 
growth by turning the forces into the other 
parts of the tree. ‘The thinning out of the 
heads of bearing trees may be done in autumn 
or winter. But of all seasons the spring is the 
worst for pruning, especially when the sap is 
rising; as wounds made at this season do not 
heal readily. The sap, oozing from the wounds, 
ferments, turning the parts black; decay soon 
begins, and in large trees, the wood rots, be- 
fore the wound can heal over. It sometimes 
happens, however, that pruning must be done 
in spring or go undone. In such instances as 
little should be lopped off as will answer the 
purpose, and all wounds of any considerable 
size should receive a covering of varnish made 
of gum shellac dissolved in alcohol. 

CAUSE OF UNFRUITFULNESS. 

It is sometimes observable that fruit-trees— 
even those varieties having well-established hab- 
its of productiveness—are a long time in coming 
into bearing, or bear sparingly. This is an indi- 
cation that the tree is receiving too high cultiva- 
tion, in which case the forces are expended in 
rapid growth, and in the formation of leaf-buds, 
instead of fruit-buds. Consequently the remedy 
lies in whatever course tends to retard the cir- 
culation of the sap, inducing the production of 





flower- instead of leaf-buds. Cessation of ma- 
nuring, and the neglect of cultivation will bring 
the tree into bearing. Other measures are 
sometimes resorted to, such as root-pruning, 
pruning in midsummer, bending down the 
branches &c. The two latter we have tried with 
good effect. 
RENOVATING OLD ORCHARDS. 

In our experience we have found this a rather 
serious undertaking, in which our success was not 
always satisfactory. Consequently we would 
not, in case of very old and long neglected orch- 
ards, recommend the laying out of much labor 
and expense upon them. But on the contrary, 
let the time and labor be expended in the setting 
out and cultivation of young trees. There 
may, however, be instances in which it would 
be advisable to give some attention to the reno- 
vation of orchards that have suffered long 
neglect, especially if they are made up of good 
varieties and the trees are not too old. But 
if the orchard needs to be re-grafted, and the 
trees have already passed their meridian, they 
are not worth the ground they occupy, and had 
better be cut down; as the cutting off of large 
tops for the purpose of grafting, frequently 
tends to hasten such trees on their down-hill 
course, and they soon die. Then too, if success- 
ful in grafting, the fruit on such trees is borne 
at a great height from the ground, and beyond 
the reach of ordinary fruit-ladders, making the 
gathering of it difficult and Jaborious business. 
Where the renovation of old orchards is under- 
taken, the ground should in the first place be 
broken up by plowing. This should be care- 
fully done at a moderate depth, as in case this 
work has been long neglected the roots of the 
trees will be found near the surface and liable 
to be broken by the plow. After plowing, the 
ground should receive a liberal top-dressing of 
lime and wood ashes, and in the fall a dressing 
of barnyard manure spread on the surface, and 
turned under in the spring. No crop of grain 
of any kind should be allowed, as the main 
object is to stimulate the trees into a healthy 
growth. The trees should also receive a mod- 
erate pruning, thinning out and heading back the 
branches, continuing the operation from year to 
year until the tops are properly thinned and the 
trees in good condition. 

GATHERING AND PRESERVING. 

I am thoroughly convinced that we practice 
picking winter apples too early in the sea- 
son for the best results, both as regards their 
keeping qualities and their goodness of flavor. 
Green or immature apples are pretty certain to 
commence rotting soon after they are put 
in store. Some of them, however, that are 
in a more advanced state of maturity, will keep 
till midwinter, or later, but will generally be 
found badly wilted, and of inferior flavor, when 
compared with well grown fruit that was 
allowed to hang on the tree until its high color 
and waxy appearance showed that.it was ready 
to be gathered. 

Apples that have been allowed to hang on 
the tree until well matured, if properly kept, 
do not wilt, or become insipid, but will retain 
their flavor ina remarkable degree until spring. 
By alittle observation it will be noticed, shat 
well-matured apples, after being stored a while, 
look and feel quite oily when handled. They 
should be handled with considerable care after 
this process has taken place, so as to disturb 





this oily coating as little as possible, for this 
is nature’s covering to prevent decay ; and what 
better material could she have supplied for such 
a purpose ? 

All the fruit that grows ona tree does not 
arrive at maturity at the same time. Many 
immature specimens will be found at the time 
of gathering. These should be thrown out as 
only fit for the cider-mill. If allowed to go in 
store with the good fruit, they will be found to 
be more or less a damage to it. If more atten- 
tion were paid to this particular, we should hear 
less complaint of apples rotting badly, and less 
grumbling from the apple-buyer and _fruit- 
dealer. 

I have observed that early autumn apples 
which are allowed to hang on the tree as late as 
they will without dropping off, may be kept till 
winter without rotting, or a material loss of fla- 
vor, though they become so mellow that one can 
run his finger through them. A good and per- 
haps the best way to manage winter apples, is 
to pick them carefully from the tree, and lay 
them on the floor of some dry, airy outbuilding, 
for ten or twelve days, until they have lost 
some of their surplus juices by evaporation ; 
then sort them carefully, and store them on 
shelves in a cool, dry cellar; or, which is still 
better, put into clean barrels, head them up and 
roll them into a fruit-house built for the pur- 
pose; and the result will be, nice, fresh, high- 
flavored apples until warm weather in spring. 


HOW I CAME TO BE HERE. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY R. 8. DELATRE. 
NO. IV. 


NCE more at sea. Children are lovers of 
change, so we turn the back upon our pleasant 
though transient home without a regret. In making 
our way out to sea we leave the isle of Bourbon on 
our right, nearly lost to view in the distant haze, look- 
ing like a huge tortoise afloat against the horizon. 
The ship’s head points to the Cape of Good Hope, 
over two thousand milesaway. We adjust ourselves 
once more as best we can to our straitened circum- 
stances. You need not require to be told when you 
are approaching the Cape, that is if it be in the 
winter. There are certain preparations to be made 
that look as if there were going to be some rough 
handling; the sailors take such special care to close 
up every hole that can be found in the ship’s side ; 
and then they dismantle her of every stick of 
timber that can be spared aloft. Our masts though 
carrying sky-sails, were reduced by the operation to 
topmasts, if I mistake not. It was probably owing 
to her being so crank, that she often lurched with a 
vengeance. Indeed her ladyship was somewhat 
tricky to boot. It was no joke, when, seated at table 
for instance in a storm, she would send us al] head 
over heels, and the dishes with their contents after 
us! And this prank she would play repeatedly. 
Then again the rigging is overhauled and braced 
anew. In short, there is no mistaking that some- 
thing is coming, and something pretty tough too. 
“Wait and you will see,” is all the comfort you get, 
if you venture to inquire. Well, you wait, and you 
do see, and hear too, and feel, I can assure you. 
There is a tremendous gale for you every two or 
three days, until the blessed hour comes when you 
have done with the Cape. I can never forget. those 
awful visitations, those nightly outbursts of tempest 
howlings, when just awakened out of a sound sleep 
by the trumpet blast on deck, yelling to the hands 
aloft, yelling as if for very life. 

What is a poor boy to make of it. Of course he 
thinks it is all over with him. He rushes up on deck, 
but only to make the matter worse. The sea is 
breaking over in all directions. Nay in the ship’s 
lurch, the gunwale itself is under water. All are at 
the hardest, it would seem, tosaveher, Such a scene 
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of confusion is it to a novice, that he cannot see how 
they can recover from it. So all appears lost, and 
the poor fellow has a sorry time of it shivering in 
the companion way, helping, as he thinks, to hold up 
the ship. I can only think of the doubling of that 
cape as a long nightmare. You may therefore 
imagine the change when, after weeks of such buffet- 
ings, we dropped into the gentle trade wind. The 
breeze right behind us from the south-east just enough 
to fill every sail, studding-sails and all, the spars 
being all restored again, the ocean with only a ripple 
on its surface, as though its placid bosom had never 
known a storm, the sun bright and sympathetic, the 
temperature balmy, the deck once more tenable, nay, 
steady as any platform on shore; it is jike magic. 
The cape is already a dream! And now nature is 
once more animate. 

The cape pigeon (a small species of gull), comes 
to you in flocks to be caught. Take a common pin, 
make a hook of it, bait it with pork, and he will 
hold on to it and let you haul him in, clear on to the 
deck. Surely he must be a sortof booby! But keep 
out of his way though, for he spews out the fishy 
contents of his crop the very first thing, as though 
suddenly struck with sea-sickness. But why, then, 
catch him? Why? first, because it is the greatest 
of sports. The boundless laughter there is at the 
absurd way in which he allows you to hau! him in, 
as though non-resistance were a matter of conscience 
with him; the perfect fearlessness, and even grace 
with which he flies into your clutches, and then 
winds it all up with this vomit! Why, it is enough 
to make a cat laugh! Besides, his down is ex- 
quisitely soft, of the richest black and purest white, 
and glossy, withal. The women will tell you what 
to do with it, for they know how to appreciate a 
handsome muff. But it takes many of these pigeons 
to make a muff, for they are nearly as small as the 
common pigeon. They are willing to be taken, 
however, just as fast as you can pullthemin. It can 
only be done at the stern of the vessel, and but few 
can stand there. Nevertheless, scores of them are 
captured. It isa gala-day with the boys, you may 
be sure. The albatross, strong-pinioned, cleaves the 
vault of heaven, disdainful of the nether world. 
Now porpoises play about us in droves, sometimes 
close under our bows, as though in defiance of the 
harpoon. Their fashion of see-sawing has some- 
thing exciting in it. They move majestically. 

One of our men is stapid enough to tumble over- 
board while the ship is as still as a tub in a mill-pond. 
He has to swim for it though. He casts many 
an anxious look toward the old ship, while a boat is 
lowered. He can now boast of having been nearly 
half an hour in the deep. The poor fellow is quite 
exhausted when put upon deck, but aglass of brandy 
soon restores him, and we are again on our way. 

We have now been under the influence of this 
sweetest of zephyrs for more than a week, and the 
chart tells us we must be nearing the island of St. 
Helena. Ah! what are now the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the ship’s company? For St. Helena, read 
Bonaparte! It is Ae whom we are approaching, 
already five years a captive. What do we ex- 
pect! The doy doesn’t trouble himself about it. At 
length the great mass of rock looms up on the far 
horizon, defiant of all approach. Batteries, well 
planted, forbid all parley. We venture, however, 
standing in for the harbor. A shot passes over us. 
We take the hint and signal our wants, and make 
for the offing, where we pass the night, beating to 
and fro. In the morning a boat puts off with flour 
and water. Respectfully we make our bow and 
leave the renowned captive perfectly unmolested. 

Some thousands of miles yet, ere our goal is 
reached. Meanwhile sail after sail rejoices the sight. 
Some we speak, others are wide of our track. Sup- 
plies are sometimes exchanged at sea. Pure water 
is a scarcity with us in those latitudes, and we 
have to be limited. Milk also is scarce. Up the 
rigging again. It is fascinating to be perched aloft 
after dark. The youngster feels his way up to the 
fore-top-gallant, when the weather suits, sits down 
and watches the progress of the vessel through the 
water, thinking well of the old ship for having 
carried him safely around the tempestuons cape. A 
bird’s-eye view of al] that is going on below at such 





an hour is worth the climbing, and then there is just 
risk enough to spice it. The Captain don’t know 
anything about it, but he has not forbidden it. If 
ever you undertake so long a voyage, be sure to take 
your work with you. This killing of time is mis- 
erable work. The way to enjoy a voyage around 
the world is to work as you go. 


Since leaving the cape, we have been on the home 
stretch of eight or ten thousand miles long enough. 
Let us go on shore. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 


BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XXXII. 


THE BATTLE OF BLACK RIVER BRIDGE, 


HE first battle of the final approach to Vicks- 
burg had been fought at Port Gibson on the 
first day of May; and now, it being only the seven- 
teenth of the same month, we were come to the 
sixth general action. Like a river of blue and steel, 
the closely crowding and briskly marching army 
sped along. It was about ten o'clock on Sunday 
that the crack, crack, crack of the rifles in advance 
told us of the work in hand. But there was no 
pause, no talk; faces were more earnest, the lines 
trim, and the step more decided. The enemy’s 
pickets, with whum we had exchanged fire, fell 
back. A half-mile march, and then, bang! came the 
bomb-shells, crashing through the trees, tearing up 
the earth, and bursting quite dangerously near. 
Soon the now rapidly moving tide flowed right and 
left, and stretched before the enemy’s line which 
occupied their fortifications upon the banks of the 
Big Black river, and within range of their fire. 
Our regiment, with the two other Iowa regiments of 
our brigade, were upon the right flank, and in an 
open grove of tall trees. There we sat down upon 
the ground for half an hour, and listened to the 
screeching of their shells and the whirring of minnie- 
balls, which were somewhat startling, but harmless 
while they did not hit. Observations being taken, 
and a plan of attack determined upon, we were 
marched still further to the right and down a steep 
bank of a few feet to the river side. This narrow 
declivity was thickly wooded and covered with un- 
derbrush, and further obstructed with fallen trees. 
By permission of the Colonel, it was the duty of 
the musicians, officers, servants &c., to act under my 
charge in the care of the wounded as they fell. The 
surgeons had provided me with an outfit for the oc- 
casion, consisting of a.pair of saddle-bags filled with 
instruments, bandages, lint and suitable stimulants. 
It was our place to be in line parallel with the regi- 
ment and so near as to render instant service. It is 
remarked by military men that if a comVWatant is 
seriously wounded it is equal to a temporary loss of 
three; for as soon as one is hurt, two others, by 
natural impulse, drop their arms and carry the 
wounded man to the rear. We however made 
arrangements for having the fighting men abandon 
ail care of the wounded to us. We proceeded as 
quietly as possible along the narrow lower bank 
of the river, in what was designed to be a concealed 
approach to the enemy. But their sharp-shooters 
knew our whereabouts, as the constant sound of their 
bullets humming and clicking among the bushes 
near our lines assured us. One of the casualties of 
the day occurred here. Hearing a suppressed “ Oh!” 
looked around and saw the tall form of sergeant 
M—— staggering from the ranks. He was supported 
and lowered to the ground by his comrades, while 
the blood spouted from his throat through which a 
ball had passed, entering the lower part of his brain. 
I called his name; he smiled, and died. The scene 
lasted but a moment and was closed by the stern 
command to the little group to “ fall in.” 


We continued the march in this manner, perhaps 
five hundred yards, when the order, “file left, quick 
time,” brought us out upon the open plain upon the 
ridges of a last year’s corn-field, parallel to and in 
front of the enemy’s breastworks, which were only 
two or three hundred yards distant. Our line con- 
sisted of the twenty-third Iowa, led by Col. Kins- 
man, and the twenty-first Iowa, led by Col. Merrill. 
No adequate conception of the celerity and terrible 





nature of the events which now occurred can be 
conveyed in language. That our ground was level 
was one advantage; but it was a serious disadvan- 
age that for some distance in front of the breast- 
works there was a slough, waist deep. Behind 
the works was a double line of men, and each 
man had two muskets. I was told this, and I 
judge it was true by the quantity of arms on the 
ground after the battle, and also by the rapidity 
with which they poured volley after volley upon us. 
Simultaneously with receiving the first volley the 
order “Charge! double quick!” was shouted by 
both the Colonels in one breath, and away all flew 
like hounds upon the chase, while during the time 
required for them to reach the breastworks, an unre- 
mitting shower of bullets was flying among us, and 
men on every hand were falling wounded or dead ; 
but none others paused for a moment in the dread- 
ful race. They plunged through the slough, some of 
them sinking to their belts in mud and water, and 
others seeming hardly to touch it with their feet ; but 
all were immediately upon the breastworks, yelling 
terrifically, discharging their pieces, brandishing their 
bayonets, and in one voice demanding surrender. 
The astonished rebels, evidently unprepared for such 
audacity, flung down their arms and threw up their 
hands in instant obedience, and about twice the 
number of the attacking party were made prisoners 
and taken, amid the wildest expressions of victory, 
within the Union lines. But what sad evidence of 
the peril and cost had the victors strewedin their 
rapid course across that field of death! Both the 
brave colonels fell; Colonel Merrill with wounds 
which rendered him unfit for active service, and 
Colonel Kinsman with injuries of which he died the 
next day. 

The surprising success of the movement was 
undoubtedly due to the rapidity with which it was ex- 
ecuted. It would appear that had our own army 
moved in common time, scarce one would have lived 
to reach the embankments. The wounded were in 
the most cheerful spirits; even the mortally wounded 
joked and laughed, rejoicing in the victory which 
had cost them their lives. It made me feel sad and 
lonely to find among the dead my nearest friend in 
the army—my hearty, faithful William, the black- 
smith. As I looked upon the purple puncture 
through which the fatal lead had gone into his 
honest heart and then upon the mangled forms of 
my neighbors whom I had been instrumental in 
bringing to this bloody doom, I almost envied them 
their privilege of leaving a world where such brutal 
work was not only deemed necessary, but called 
glorious. Thus it happened that our regiment led in 
the first and in the last of the successful and im- 
portant battles which were fought by Grant’s army 
in getting to Vicksburg. 


THE WATCHMAN. 
Watchman, tell us of the night— 
What its signs of promise are! 
Traveler, o’er yon mountain’s height 
See that glory-beaming star. 
Watchman, does its beauteous ray 
Aught of hope or joy foretell ? 
Traveler, yes it brings the day, 
Promised day of Israel. 


Watchman, teil us of the night— 

Higher yet that Star ascends! 
Traveler, blessedness and light 

Peace and truth its course portends. 
Watchman, will its beams alone 

Gild the spot that gave them birth ? 
Traveler, ages are its own— 

See it bursts o’er all the earth. 


Watchman tell us of the night— 
For the morning scems to dawn. 
Traveler, darkness takes its flight— 
Doubt and terror are withdrawn. 
Watchman, let thy wanderings cease; 
Hie thee to thy quiet home. 
Traveler, lo the Prince of Peace— 
Lo the Son of God is come. 
—John Bouring, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FFERING our paper on free terms, we 

have a large list of non-paying subscrib- 
ers; and in order that they may be served 
without needless cost, it ig necessary that we 
should hear from every one of them during 
the year. We must know that the paper is 
sent only where it is desired and read. Some 
of our subscribers may have removed their 
residence and omitted to notify us; others may 
have sent for the CrrcuLaR merely on trial, 
and are indifferent about its continuance ; 
while others may never have applied for it at 
all, but receive it, perhaps reluctantly, through 
the request of afriend. In all these cases the 
continued sending of the CrrcuLar is of no 
use to the person addressed, while it imposes 
expense and Jabor on us. ‘This obliges us to 
establish the rule that any application for the 
CiRcULAR without pay, extends only to the 
close of the volume applied for. 

Those persons, therefore, whoare now read- 
ing the CrrcuLaR gratuitously, and those 
whose paid subscription expires with the pres- 
ent volume, are expected, if they wish the 
paper continued to them for another year, to 
notify us thereof before the 9th of March 
next, at which time the present volume will 
close. 

All who have paid in advance, and those 
who have since the first of January sent for 
the continuance of the paper, are excepted 
from the above notification. Our subscribers 
may rest assured that we are hearty in offer- 
ing the CrrcuLaR freely as heretofore, and 
that the discrimination used in the’ present 
notice is only such as seems to be necessary to 
protect us from needless expense. 


A Scorca Srory.—The following is some of Dr. 
Bethune’s wit: In the times of Claverhouse, when 
the poor Covenanters were so fearfully persecuted 
by his dragoons, a Scotch lad was reading to his 
parents the Scripture in the book of Revelation, 
and came to that passage, “and lo! another wonder 
in Heaven, a great red dragon,” which he pro- 
nounced drageon; “Hoot awe’, laddie” cried the 
father, “ that’s no’ richt, for I’se aye sure that nane of 
Claverhouse’s men gang to Hleaven; read it ower 
again.” So the boy repeated the sentence, spelling 
the word dragon as before,dragoon. “Sure enoo 
it’s dragoon, noo’ try it again, an’ if ye no’ read it 
richt this time, I'll e’en gie ye a thrashing,” said the 
enraged father. The youngster attempting the pas- 
sage the third time with great care, still rendered it 
inthe same manner. The father was about seizing 
his cudgel to correct the reader of heresy, when the 
mother interposed, saying, ‘‘ Dinna’ fash yersel’, auld 
mon, dun ye no speer(see) it was a wunner in Hea- 
ven, thet ane o’ Claverhouse’s men happened to get 
in?” 

Tue Paterson (N. J.), Press says that some of the 
more enterprising German citizens have recently 
set on foota new codperative scheme. Their plan is 
to form an association of twenty or more families, 
with a capital of ten or fifteen thousand dollars, to 
buy land near Atchison, Kansas, and settlethere. It 
will be a sort of codperative, or mutual benefit asso- 
ciation, each person to receive a portion of the benc- 
fits in proportion to his or her capital invested. 
Mechanics of every kind and farmers will be received 
into the association and will be dealt with liberally. 
Thus far about ten or twelve families have joined 
the society, and it is expected enough more will come 
in to enable them to start about February 1st. 





NEWS ITEMS. 


THE inhabitants of the Danish Islands, St. Thomas 
and St. Johns, have by a nearly unanimous vote, de- 
clared in favor of annexation to the United States. 

Tue Republican Convention of Louisiana, which 
met in New Orleans on Tuesday, nominated a negro, 
named Dunn, for Lieut.-Gov. of the State. 


A sHARP shock of an earthquake was felt at St. 
Andrews, Canada, at midnight of the 14th inst. The 
shock was slightly felt in Montreal, accompanied by 
an unusually loud noise. 


Tue House of Representatives has passed a bill 
which provides that the Supreme Court can not 
pronounce a lay of Congress unconstitutional, except 
by u vote of two-thirds of the Judges. 

A CONFERENCE of Russian diplomats, including 
the ministers to the principal European Courts, under 
the presidency of Prince Gortchakoff, was recently 
held at St. Petersburg, on the Eastern question. A 
warlike import is attached to it in Europe. 

Tue Senate has refused to concur with the Presi- 
dent’s suspension of Secretary Stanton, and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Tenure of Office 
bill, passed at the last session of Congress, Mr. 
Stanton has resumed his place in the War Office. 


Tue Turkish Government is said to be greatly 
alarmed at the aggressive policy of Russia in re- 
lation to the Eastern question. The Northern Post 
of St. Petersburg, in an article on the subject, de- 
clares that Russia does not desire an extension of 
territory ; her only aim is to secure the safety of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte. The St. Petersburg 
Gazette asserts that both England and France have 
urged the Sultan to make extensive military and 
naval preparations in the Mediterranean. 


A NEw Reconstruction bill has been introduced into 
the House of Representatives, which provides, first, 
that neither the Executive nor the Courts, shall recog- 
nize the State Governments created under the Presi- 
dent’s military proclamations as valid; second, that 
the five military districts be placed under the com- 
mand of General Grant; third, that those clauses of 
the previous Reconstruction act, which authorize the 
President to appoint civil officers at the South, be re- 
pealed, and the General of the army be authorized 
to appoint them; fourth, that the President be for- 
bidden to use the Army and Navy in defence of the 
abolished provisional governments; fifth, that any 
person who interferes with the orders of the General- 
in-chief, shall be liable to punishment as for a high 
misdemeanor. 


A BILL has been introduced into the New York 
Legislature authorizing the construction of a sus- 
pension bridge over the Hudson River at the High- 
lands, between Verplanck’s Point and Buttermilk 
Falls. The building of such a bridge would enable 
the trains of the Erie railroad to cross the Hudson 
at that point and reach New York by a shorter 
route, over the Hudson River road, than at present 
by the way of Jersey City. The great expense of 
ferriage would also be avoided. The distance 
from Turner’s, near Chester, on the Erie road, to 
the proposed bridge would be only about twelve 
miles. The Midland Railroad will probably strike 
the Erie road somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Middletown, and would connect by way of the Erie 
with the bridge. A project is also on foot to connect 
New Haven by railroad with the Erie at the High- 
lands. The bridge would also accommodate this road. 
The bridge is not to be over two miles in length ; the 
capital of the company being $2,500,000. Altogether 


such a bape would be a great benefit to the travel 
and trade of the country. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. O. M., Conn.—You last subscribed for the Crr- 
CULAR, on the 1st of Jan. 1867. As to house-paint- 
ing, we sometimes do it ourselves, and sometimes 
hire it done. It is not likely that we shall give much 
attention to that business next spring; either here 
or at O. C, 


R. B., Mich.—Please give us the name by which 
you have been receiving the CrrcuLar. We find no 
such place as Penn Township on our subscription- 
book, and are at 9 loss to know what name to erase, 





Aunouncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

_Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 
Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the CicuLar. 


NEW YORK AGENCY. 
Branch of 0. C., at 385 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9 Number 
of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 


NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system ComPLex Mar- 
214g, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after suffi- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large ac i will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Baga, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price 
list sent on application, 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quincee, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
ayrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Also, Jellies of the Barberry, Currant, Blackber- 
ry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Currant. 
N. B. As we are unable to keep up with the demand for these 
goods,persons desiring a full assortment, should order a year 
n advance. First come, first served. Descriptive price-list 
sent on application. 


MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 
Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works): 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 


sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. ¥Y. Branch, 835 Broad- 
way, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 385 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who canno} 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
will be charged on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expreseage, &c. In some cares 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time wi)] be made. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of poe 8S inches by 10-- 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds “an be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed, Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Book or Toe Oxeipa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitztion and Doctrines. 
12 pp. octavo. 
dozen, 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaitH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy; or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tne Trarper’s Guing; A Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing animale ; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; with 
new Narratives and Illustrations. 280 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 


MALE Continence; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse, ALet- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. perdoz, 

Back Vo.tumss or THe “Circunar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.15. 

[ The above works are for sale at this office.] 

Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row 
London, have our Hanp-Boox or tHE OxEIDA Commenity for sale 
they will receive subscriptions for the Circutar, and orders for 
our other publications. 


Price, 85 cents for single copy; $38.50 per 


